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INDIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Tue Conrerence, sponsored by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs and the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, met at 
Dethi from December 12 to 22, 1949. In attend- 
ance were some 75 delegates representing univer- 
sities, business, the press, and other professions 
in both countries,' who were hospitably enter- 
tained by Prime Minister Nehru and many others. 
The conference was unofficial. Its aim was not 


to seck decisions, but to explore and clarify the 
issues facing India and America. The were 
discussed in three round tables on (1) political 
and diplomatic relations, (2) economic relations, 
and (3) cultural relations. The draft reports by 
the rapporteurs for cach round table, slightly con- 
densed owing to limitations of space; are repro- 
duced below. A full report of the conference will 
be issued later this year. 


1. Political Relations Lawrence K. Rosinger, H. L. Trivedi, Repporteurs 


Bg DISCUSSION REVEALED CLEARLY that Indian opin- 
ion is far more cryvtallized than American on ques- 
tions arising between the two countries. Indian delegates 
plainly felt that they were reflecting fairly definite 
segments of politically conscious India, while Amer- 
ican delegates frequently referred to the undeveloped 
state of American opinion on certain specific issues. 

1. Indian and American views of Russia and Com- 
munism and the reactions of public opinion in each 
country to the attitudes of the other, On this question 
there were differences in attitude within both delega- 
tions. A number of Indian speakers suggested that the 
American fear of Communism was overdone, or that 
the basic need was to raise standards of living rather 
than to approach Communism with force. There was 
also a suggestion that the United States, in its preoc- 
cupation with Communism, had strengthened reaction- 
ary governments abroad instead of aligning itself with 
progressive forces. Several speakers questioned whether 
the current Soviet-American relationship was not bring- 


Mr. Rosirger is a research associate of the American IPR; 
Mr. Trivedi is deputy manager of the Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Co 


a ‘The aims and compesition of the conference were an- 
nounced in greater detail in the Far Eastera Suroey of Novem- 
ber 16, 1949. 


ing about a suppression of liberal opinion within the 
United States. 

In contrast with the tendency of most Indian speak- 
ers not to stress Communism as an issue in India, two 
members of the group characterized Communist activity 
in southern India as a great threat. One declared 
that the world had a simple choice between the bullet 
and the ballot, that no compromise was possible, and 
that India must align itself with the United States. In 
reply another Indian characterized the bullet-ballot 
dichotomy as an oversimplification. Communism, he 
declared, has a real moral force which exerts an ap- 
peal to the masses, and the economic and social con- 
ditions on which this appeal is based must be recog- 
nized and dealt with. 
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Although fewer Americans than Indians spoke on 
the subject, the interplay of opinion within the Indian 
delegation “as af 
Indian and American opinion. In explanation of Amer- 
oue American declased that the pre- 
vailing state of mind in the United States was the 


subordinate t the 
kan attitudes 


result of a fear peychology arising in World War IH, 
of efforts by politicians and the press to use anti-Com- 
miuniam for their own advantage, and of a tendency to 


oversimmphfy matters by pinning everything on the 


Kremlin rather than on basic causes. Another speaker 


remarked that Indian criticism was lareely durected at 
men and elements net present at the conference. He 
added that as a beginner in world affairs the United 
mustakes. Sore 


gested that the pt ture of repression of liberal opinion 


States necewurily speakers sug- 
in the United States was exaggerated. Others declared 
that the United States had sought good relations with 
Russia, but the USSR had been unwilling to cooperate 
One stated in the first session that he had heard mis- 
conceptions from: every 


that the United 


peaker on Ameriian policy, 
States had 


and that A:merican policy, although not per- 


nothing for which to 
apologize, 
feet, we paciin He also stated as did an Indian 
speaker) that the press attitudes reflect public opin- 
ion, To this another American speaker later replied that 


the purpose of the press was to make opinion 


India's ‘Middle Course” 
2 on India’s “middle ce: 


2. American in 
foreign policy. A considerable number of 


Pinion 
American 
speakers expresied approval of India’s “middle course” 
policy, giving various reasons, such as the possible ef- 
fect in promoting world peace, India’s natural fear of 
heing dragged into another war by an outside power 
as in World Wars I and I 


ountry like 


the desirability of allow- 


my A young India tine to make up its 
mind, and the possibility that coercing India to follow 
an American line throughout might undermine Nehru’s 
position at horne 
that a 


India’s desires, that the 


Other American speakers sugar sted 
“middle course” whatever 


United States had tried un 


might be unrealistic 
succesfully and at cost to iteelf to maintain a middle 
ground in the past, and that India micht suffer if it 
did not prepare adequately and war suddenly came. On 
the other hand, two speakers who indicated reserva- 
tions about, or disapproval of, a “middle course” sug- 
gested that India was in fact already alig at the 
United 
States 

Most of the indian speakers defended the “middle 
Many declared 


not mean neutrality but independenee, of suggested 


Nations, or in principle with he nited 


coure” policy however, that it did 


that in the ewent of a world war India would canvass 


10 


the situation and adopt a positive policy. One speaker 
said that India’s present policy resulted from fear of 
both Russia and the United States; another, that India 
was afraid of again coming under the domination of a 
foreign power; and a third, that India avoided joining 
either the American or the Russian camp because it 
wished to help generate certain positive forces in the 
world. Fear of war, India’s need to put its own house 
in order, and the great distance from the United States 
were cited as additional factors, One speaker expressed 
the view that the United States had fallen from its 


high ideals—a statement which was denied from the 
American side. Another Indian referred to the “middle 
course” as a policy of “calculated risk.” 


Europe or Asia First? 

3. American and Indian views of the priorities in 
American thinking with regard to Europe and Ana, as 
well as with regard to the various countries within 
Aaa. On this question there were many more expres- 
sions of American opinion than of Indian. One speaker 
declared that because of its industry western Europe 
came first in United States policy, the Middle East 
second because of its oil, and the Arctic third because 
of its strategic location, with the Far East ranking 
below all of these. To this analysis several American 
delegates added that Japan was a prior commitment. 
The explanations given of the priority of Europe were 
mostly strategic, but one speaker held that the United 
States was better adapted to aiding industrialized than 
agricultural countries, and another that the reestab- 
lishment of the preexisting economy of western Europe 
was a much simpler problem than that of India, where 
an cconomy had to be developed. 

It was suggested, also, that uncertainty about the 
United States’ investment position affected the priority 
riven to India, that concern about the failure of policy 
in China influenced American attitudes toward aid 
to India, and especially that the American purse was 
not inexhaustible and the United States could not 
carry on two major international financial operations at 
the same time. A few speakers held out the hope of 
possible American aid to India in the long run. An- 
other American expressed the view that American 
foreign policy was controlled by the military and big 
business, and that the Marshall Plan, relying on dead 
patterns of the past, was a hopeless effort to make good 
Europe's low of colonial empire. This speaker sug- 
gested that the future security of the United States de- 
pended on its policy in the Far East. 

Indian speakers did not seem to challenge the Amer- 
ican interest in Europe as such, but to advance the idea 
that “a more balanced view” should be adopted. The 


East, it was sid, was also an area from which Com- 
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munism should be fought. India was presented as a 
more politically stable area for the United States to 
base itself on than southeast Asia, or as a better balane- 
ing factor than Japan. One speaker declared that India 
needed help soon and could not wait for long-range 
help to develop. Another, in a critique of the entire dis- 
cussion, stated that it was senseless for India to quarrel 
with American judgments as to what was best for the 
United States. Because of its weakness, he said, India 
would have to remain passive, unable to become 
a strong third force or to have an effective positive 
policy 

Attitudes toward Colonial Nationalism 

4. American and Indian attitudes toward national- 
ism in colonial areas. Discussion on this subject re- 
mained largely on a general level, One American 
speaker stated that as a whole American opinion was 
not colonial-minded, and that India’s support of col- 
onial nationalism had been favorably received, e¢s- 
pecially among some of the minorities in the United 
States. Other American speakers agreed that there was 
general American popular sympathy for colonial na- 
tionalist movements. In addition, some suggested that at 
certain points official American policy diverged from 
this popular sentiment. Several Indian speakers de- 
clared that the United States was closely tied up with 
the Western colonial powers. Another said that from 
conversations with American friends he had the feeling 
that two contradictory sentiments were at work: the 
desire to see the British hit hard by someone, and 
doubt as to whether colored peoples in the colonies were 
really wise in seeking their freedom. On the other hand, 
an Indian speaker who strongly supported Indian aid 
to colonial peoples said he did not know how long 
India would be consistent in this policy. 

5. Indian opinion about the posnbility or desir- 
ability of regional groupings in Ana. A brief canvass 
of this question, at the suggestion of an American 
delegate, revealed general agreement among the In- 
dians who spoke that there was no likelihood of regional 
groupings in the years immediately ahead. One delegate, 
however, seemed to consider such a development more 
possible, and an American delegate suggested that 
there was a desire in southeast Asia for a regional 
organization separate from both India and China 

6. Indian end American opinion about the ap- 
proach of the other country to the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies, and certain issues before the Un- 
ited Nations, chiefly South Africa, Kashmir, and Hy- 
derabad. On the general issuc there was no extensive 
discussion. An Indian delegate declared that in cco 
nomic matters the United States had used the United 
Nations as an instrument of its own policy or, where it 
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was unable to do so, had crvated its own agency. To 
this sore American delegates replied that countries 
making the largest contnbutions to internauonal organ- 
zations naturally want their money to be used for 
purposes with which they sympathize, and that India 
and the United States might not be unlike im their de- 
sire to use the United Nations for purposes they sup- 


port. 

An Indian delegate declared that during 146-48 
the United States had hindered the United Nations 
from acting against racial discrimination in South 
Africa, and that the United States had not given 
wholehearted support to Indian efforts to tighten up 
the trusteeship system, especially with regard to South- 
west Africa. Several American speakers indicated that 
much American opinion was in sympathy with India 
on these questions, Another added the view that there 
were several public opinions in different parts of the 
United States, and that the American administration 
might have felt that it would be embarrassed politically 
had it taken a forthright position on South Africa, in 
view of a certain similarity between that country and 
sorme areas in the United States. 


Kashmir and Hyderabad 

The discussion of Kashmir and Hyderabad, involving 
little cross-fire of opinion between the delegations, was 
mostly an exposition of the Indian position by Indian 
delegates. It was clear that the American group as a 
whole felt confused by the conflicting claims of India 
and Pakistan. The general lodian viewpoint on Kash- 
mir was that Pakistan was the aggressor, that India had 
turned to the United Nations rather than go to war 
with Pakistan, and that the people of Kashmir should 
be left free to decide their destiny. The point was also 
made that rulers of the states had the legal right to de- 
cide which way their states could go and that India’s 
aceeptance of Kashmir's accession with the proviso that 
there be an eventual plebiscite indicated India’s concern 
net to go against Kashmiri opinion. Great stress was 
laid on the independence of Sheikh Abdullah from In- 
dian control and on his popularity and the indigenous 
character of the movement he heads. 

An American delegate explained that Americans 
knew only that brief news dispatches reported India as 
rejecting and Pakistan as acerpting United Nations 
proposals. To this Indian delegates replied that India 
favored a plebiscite and asked only that the condi- 
tions set by the United Nations Commision be met. Al- 
though Indian delegates did not touch on American 
policy at any length, dissatisiaction was expresed with 
the attitude taken by the United States toward the 
Kashmir problem 

In connection with Hyderabad the statement was 
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made that India had originally agreed to the right of 
the peoph: to decide whether or not to accede to India, 
that the Nizam had been intramsigent because he had 
overvetimated his power, that armed bands from the 
state had entered India and attacked people, that peo- 
ple going to certain Indian areas which were enclaves 
in Hyderabad were often detained, beaten or forced 
to pay ransom; and that under the Nizam Communism 
has begun to flourish. The Indian government, it was 
said, had been patient, although Indian opinion had 
become restive and the Prirne Minister had been critu- 

With reference to the Indian states as a whole, one 
Indian speaker said that India was determined not to 
allow any Indian state to maintain its independence 
a decision would have to be made for cither India 
or Pakistan. To this another Indian added that the 
people of the states had fought the British, hoping for 
a united India, and that the Indian government had 
been dealing not with rulers but with people. The 
rulers, in fact, had no voice, for the people would have 
overthrown them if they had not acceded to India. 


Future Political Cooperation 

7. Prospects for future political cooperation be- 
tween India and the United States. This question was 
not subjected to any detailed analysis. An Indian speak- 
er declared that he was more convinced than ever, 
as a result of the discussion, that cooperation was pos- 
sible if, for example, American individualism, Eng- 
lish democratic socialism and Indian Gandhian social- 
ism could be comprehended in a single front; if the 
United States gave up its attachment to colonialism; 
if a harmonious arrangement was made with reference 
to the vast underpopulated areas of the world which 
can take more people; if the United States improved 
the condition of its own colored peoples and India im- 
proved the conditions of its Harijans and tribal peo- 
ples; and if the United States, which was more in lavor 
of the welfare state in practice than im theory, ad- 
justed itself to the Gandhian approach, Another In- 
dian suggested that the United States is 
wedded to the balance of power and India to collective 
A third sad that both countries support con- 


speaker 


security 
stitutional government and democracy and that co- 
asustance, 


operation was therefore possible. Economic 


he said, would increase the posibslities of political 
Cooperation 

Taking up some of these points, an American dele- 
grate said that the United States beliewed in collective 
security and the United Nations, but found that at 
present the United Nations lacked sufficient prestige to 
provide security, partly because of the veto power 


Other American speakers alo defended the United 
2 


States position. An American delegat-: expressed the 
view that the prospects for cooperation were favorable 
and that both the American and Indian peoples were 
{nendly peoples. The final speaker, an Indian delegate, 
declared that both India and the United States desired 
democracy and peace. But, he said, the United States, 
even though accustomed to a different economy itself, 
must understand that the people of India demand a 


planned economy. 
Recognition of Peking Government 


8. Indian and American opinion with regard to 
recognition of the new Chinese government. Differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject revolved largely about 
the question of tuming. There seemed to be fairly wide 
acceptance of the idea that recognition was ultimately 
inevitable. A number of speakers stressed the desirability 
of facing realities in China. There was wme discussion 
of the effect on the balance of power within the Un- 
ited Nations, if representatives of the new Chinese gov- 
ernment were admitted to the UN. Some delegates 
feared that the Soviet position would be strengthened 
considerably; others held that the question was not of 
great moment as the current non-Soviet majority in the 
Security Council would not be affected. One Indian 
delegate felt that the greater equalizing of Soviet and 
non-Soviet voting strength in the Security Council 
might reduce Soviet fears and make Soviet-American 
agreement more possible. Another Indian speaker, how- 
ever, thought that the effect would be to make the 
Soviet Union more determined in its own policies 

As a group, the Indian speakers favored carly recog- 
nition.’ Within the American group there were greater 
divergences. Some Amencans held that carly recogni- 
tion might bring advantages in the reduction of Chi- 
nese-American tension and that it was highly desirable 
for the United States to attempt to regain the good 
will it had once enjoyed ameng large sections of 
Chinese opinion. Other Americans held that quick 
recognition would be undignified and cause los of 
“face” in China, especially after the Ward affair; 
or the political opponents of the Administration might 
make capital out of early recognition by charging the 
Administration with cowardice. The problem of hand- 
ling Formosa in an acceptable way was also mentioned 
as a reason for caution in recognition. Another Amer- 
ican held that 
alter main trends in China, but only 
opinion more hostile. The latter speaker also suggested 


intervention in Formosa would not 


make Chinese 


that whenever a majority of non-Communist countries 
favored recognition the United States should accept 
their viewpoint and itself extend recognition 


1 India recognined ‘the. Peking government on December 
30 — Ep 
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2. Economic Relations 


| ies DISCUSSION OPENED with a consideration of Uni- 
ted States tariffs and customs procedure, It was 
pointed out that educated American opinion was in 
favor of reduction of American tariffs and the simpli- 
fication of customs procedure. In this connection an 
Indian delegate referred to the difference between the 
US customs procedure as it operated in relation to 
imports from western Europe and to imports from 
other countries. There was a possibility that this led to 
a leakage in India’s dollar carnings, It was desirable 
that simplification and standardization of customs pro- 
cedure should take place on an international level and 
thai the United States should accept this idea more en- 
thusiastically than it seemed disposed to do at present. 

After this, the discussion moved on to the problem 
of export duties levied by the Indian government on 
special products. It was feared that high export duties 
on products like shellac were tending to price them out 
of the market. It was explained that the government of 
India had taken the step in order to prevent exportéts 
from increasing the price of shellac excessively and 
from taking an undue profit out of the situation, 
though, it was admitted, the government had taken no 
special steps to see that this in fact was the result of the 
imposition of the export duty. In the discussion on the 
question dissent was expressed with the policy of the 
Indian government in this matter and it was also 
pointed out that export duties based on the assump- 
tion of a semi-monopolistic position of certain, products 
may lead eventually to undermining their position in 
international markets. It was also suggested that the im- 
position of export duties was partly the result of a 
desire on the part of Indian’ industrialists to retain 
comparatively cheap raw materials for themselves with- 
in the country. 


State Planning in India 

The group next discutsed the general question of 
official policy of control and regulation and its effects 
on .Amencan investment. In this connection special 
reference was made to the high level of taxation, the 
high cost of living) the regulations regarding limita- 
ton of dividends, sales and excise taxes, the contem- 
plated legislation.on the control of industry, the partici- 
pation of government in industry, the threat of nation- 
alization, wage fixation and profit-sharing schemes, 
labor adjudication awards, and export and import 
controly, On the Indian side, it was pointed out that 


Mr Gadgil i “ Director of the Gohhale Institute of Politics and 
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although the policy of the Indian government had not 
crystallized, and in some respects such as import and 
export controls there had been toy many changes, the 
regulation of private enterprie in all broad aspects and 
the undertaking of planning by the state had come to 
stay. It was within this general framework of a planned 
welfare state that the details of government policy 
must be considered. 

It was pointed out that American enterprive had in 
the past come in on a minority basis and had on this 
basis helped to establish important and key industries 
even during wartime. It had concurrently accepted the 
responsibility of training Indian personne! to take the 
place of the imported American technical and adminis. 
trative staffs. There appeared no reason why the at- 
titude of American capital should change now, 


Majority Control for US Capital 

Members of the Amencan delegation were, however, 
definitely of opinion that circumstances and attitudes 
were now different. American capital sow insisted on 
majority control in all its investments abroad. It did not 
like government control and was scared by the threat 
of nationalization. Specific instances were given where 
American capital had refused to continue on a minority 
basis in large-scale and important ventures in Latin 
American countries, American capital had def mitely 
become more cautious in recent years, 

One reason for this was that the memory of the ex- 
penence of foreign investments made during the inter- 
war years was still fresh. Further, American capital had 
now become more concerned with questions of nationa! 
security. It was therefore unrealistic to expect it to be 
forthcoming in any volume unless the climate for in- 
vestment in a country was specially favorable. It was 
further pointed out that the actual returns on internal 
investment in America were high; therefore any regu- 
lation such as the limitation on dividends or profits 
would make the possibilities of investment still more 
remote, It was at the same time emphasized that Amer- 
ican capital undertook fully the responsibility of train- 
ing local executives and educating its employers when 
it made investments in foreign countries, and that as- 
sistance under Point Four would only generalize and 
make available on a large wale what American busi- 
ness had accepted as its responsibility previously 

On the Indian side the possibility of obtaining Amer- 
ican funds for investment was discussed in two different 
contexts. On the one hand it was pointed out that state 
planning and control might not be a difficulty where 


capital was brought in on government account and 


not as private business investment. In this case the 
scarcity of venture capital would not be relevant. Large 
government-sponsored schemes of development for 
rigation of general regional agricultural development 
right be able to attract funds from the international! 
financial market there were adequate guarantees of 
paymnent of a reasonable rate of interest: and proper 
sinking fund provisions. It was possble in India to 


undertake very extensive development proyects 


pecially in the field of primary production, on these 


lines 


International Funds Limited 


The desirability of 


obtaining funds required for 
development in this manner was generally accepted 
Doubts 
whether in fact considerable funds could be raned in 


It was pointed out that the bulk of the 


were, however, expressed in many quarters 
this manner 
funds available on the s-called international financal 
market were really American funds and that investinent 
through these channels would he subject to most of the 
limitations operative in case of American private cap- 
ital The funds that micht become available through 
such organizations as the World Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank were not large. Further, before funds could 
be obtained from these sources the particular pro 
jects would have to undergo a scrutiny and be shown 
to vield a fairly high and sccure return. The number 
of whemes actually financed through these organiza- 
tions was, ins the circurnstances, likely to be very small 


These 


of the view that employns: 


onuderations led generally to the emengence 
nt of capital for purposes 
of bringing about rapid economic development in coun 
tries like India could be shown to be neither so secure 
nor © paying as to attract investment funds on the 
ordinary economic terms. Whether the investrnent was 
made by private business or funds were sought for of- 
ficially sponsored programs would not make a large 
difference. In connection with the general attitude of 
American business toward forrign investment two non- 


business trends of opinion were noted. One was that 


American private enterprise operated within the frame 


work of public policy in the United States itself and it 
had, therefore, no justification for asking for a different 
type of treatment abroad. The other was that intensive 
operation ot private enterprisx without reward to aims 


of social policy had in certain areas of the United 


States itself left each wreckages that their clearance in 
volwed a heavy and »t on the economy of 


Thus 


wurrant leaving an uncentrolled field to private enter 


continuing 


the country American experience did not itself 


prise cleewherr 


Members of the Indian delegation put forward a 


14 


_ leans for national treatment in India [ie 


number of considerations in relation to the general 
statement of the position of the American private in- 
vestors. It was, in the first instance, pointed out that 
planning for development was not cntrely foreign to 
American ideas. Special projects of regional planning 
had been actively undertaken and many regulatory 
devices and other features usually associated with a 
welfare state were to be found in the United States 
The price support policy was one of these measures 
specially discuwed. The idea underlying the price sup- 
port program was generally accepted but it was felt that 
the cost of it should all be borne internally and that, 
in particular, it should not add to the burden on the 
consumers of primary commodities in the poorer 
countries of the world. 


India Can Meet “Reasonable Requirements” 


Further, the conjuncture of circumstances was so 
different in India that ideas and practices suited to 
American conditions could not be necessanly held to 
be suitable to India. The Indian gover:rnent and pub- 
lic, it was said, were willing to provnie all the condi- 
tions that might reasonably be required for the suc- 
cessful functioning of individual business enterprises 
It was pointed out, for example, that if full control 
of the operations of a concern was desired only because 
the technical competence of Indians was doubted, there 
would be no difficulty in securing this control. So long 
as American individual enterprises were willing to 
operate within the integrated plan or the regulatory 
regime set up by the Indian government, all reasonable 
operational requirements of these concerns could be 
fully met. If 
ditions required for the operation of American busi- 
ness was interpreted so generously as to affect basc 
objectives of economic policy of the Indian government, 
it would naturally be found difficult to make the ad- 
justments necessary to satisfy private American business 
interests 

In this connection some detailed discussion of the 
projected Indo-Amencan treaty of commerce and 
friendship took place The main issues brought 
out in the discussion were the interpretation of the 
most-favored-nation clause and the demand by Amer- 
the same 
treatment as Indian nationals). It was agreed that 
agreement should not be difficult on the basis of the 
most-favored-nation clause as expressed in the terms of 
[rade Organization Charter. No 
agreement could. however, be reached in relation to the 
demand for national treatment. It was pointed out that 


however, the climat- of favorable con- 


the. International 


the desire of any country to reserve special matters in 
relation to which nationals could be specially treated 
was due to special circumstances connected with na- 
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tional security or economic development programs. 
It had not yet been found possible to achieve general 
international agreement in the matter of reservations 
of this type. Therefore, the matter had to be considered 
separately by cach country and the American treatics 
with Italy and China, which had been negotiated under 
peculiar circumstances, could not be held up as models 
for an Indo-American treaty. It was further pointed 
out that the official policy in India had not yet crystal- 
lized enough on a number of important points that 
would have to be included in a treaty like this 

On the American side it was emphasized that, if scope 
were left for differential treatment between nationals 
of the country and the foreign investor, there was 
every likelihood of the foreign investor's earnings being 
squeezed, and that American opinion was in conse- 
quence insistent on national treatment. While some 
Americans felt that no attempt should be made to 
negotiate a treaty as long as Indian policy was not 
definite on important issues, it was made clear by others 
that a treaty was a precondition of private busines 
investment by Americans im India, as they felt that with- 
out a complete understanding between the governments 
of the two countnes the atmosphere that was necessary 
for the movement of American capital into India would 
not be created 


UN and Point Four 


There was general agreement that the volume of in- 
vestment required by India (estimated by onc delegate 
at Rs. 2.5 billion, or $525 million, per annum) would 
not be forthcoming on a private investment basis and 
that the requirement could best be interpreted as being 
a requirement of economic funds or advances which 
has a distinct poliucal overtone. In these circumstances, 
possibilities of official action had naturally to be dis- 
cussed. The discussion developed mainly in relation 
to alternative programs of action and their possible ef- 
fects. The possibility of action through United Nations 
agencies was generally discounted. It was pointed out 
that experience with projects like International Com- 
modity Clearance had revealed special difficulties of 
adjustment within the southeust Asian region. The at- 
tempts made by specific countries to obtain special sup- 
plies of wheat through the FAC) had also not succeeded 
In addition as long as most international agencies were 
under the handicap of the division of the world into 
two blocs, their effectiveness was seriously reduced 

From the American side, the program under Point 
Four was emphasized as providing the solution to the 
problems of India in common with those of other 
underdeveloped countries. The requirements of capital 
for development of these countries were not large in 
the initial stages; there were many factors limiting their 
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capacity to absorb investment capital; one of them was 
the lack of trained personne! Point Four, with it 
insistence on technical aid, met in a special marmer the 
needs of these countries and the required amount 
of investment capital could easily come in on a private 
basis, For the latter purpose special provision was be- 
ing made in legislation projected in connection with 
Point Four to cower the risks undertaken by American 
private capital abroad. 

One criticim of this point of view was that the 
capacity to absorb foreign capital in these countries 
was being judged in the light of the somewhat special 
experience of China and that fairly lange foreign funds 
could be utilized by countries like India. The technical 
aid program, it was also pointed out, merely touched 
the surface of the matter as long as it was not planned 
fundamentally in connection with a long-range develop- 
ment program. It was, however, realized that a develop- 
ment program with political overtones would have to 
be planned for a whole region and could not be visu- 
alized in terms of the requirements of a single coun- 
try. This led to the consideration of a program for 
either a region like southeast Asia or for the whole of 
the Asian continent. It was emphasized that such a 
program could not be conceived as something merely 
added to the European Recovery Program but must be 
integrally combined with that program. Such a program, 
it was also pointed out, would be handicapped in its 
working if large areas like China were left out of its 
scope. 


Possibility of Regional Programs 

Certain difficulties were bound to be experienced in 
attempting to frame a regional program for, say, south- 
cast Asia. The countries of this region had recently be- 
come independent and were naturally striving toward 
economic balance and self-sufficiency within their own 
individual areas. In former days their economies, 
which were colonial, were complementary to those of 
European metropolitan countries, It was therefore dif- 
ficult within a short time to fit them within the frame- 
work of a mutually complementary regional program. 
Further, in case political conflicts developed within the 
region it would be difficult to frame a reasonable eco- 
nomic program for the whole region. The present state 
of relations between India and Pakistan illustrated this 
difficulty 

Regional programs, even in favorable circumstances, 
could, however, be worked out only with the help of 
considerable external assistance. The countries of the 
region as a whole were contending with considerable 
budgetary and balance of payments difficulties And 
it was emphasized that in these countries even the 
technical ad offered under Point Four would require, 
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for its proper utilization, the accompaniment of 


siderable capital investment. It was further necewary 


to retain any such regional program within the frame- 


work of the general mternational monctary and credit 
organization. It could, therefore, be undertaken only 
within a world systern or on a basis at least as compre- 
hensive as that of the Buropean Recovery Program 
The most contentious imue that emerged in this 
connection was in relation to the effects of Point Four 
and the posible alternative of an aid program for 
southeast Asia on European lines) American delegates 
pointed out that Marshall aid orginated out of the 
peculiar requirements of war-devastated Europe and 
was designed to set broken-down economies on their 


fect. The requirements of India and southeast Asia 


were for a long-term development program and could 
therefore be suitably met only by the Point Four pro- 
gram. It was also pointed out that the operations of 
American private business in these countries would tend 
to set up within this area healthy competitive economies 
such as would in fugure require a minimum of external 
help 

On the opposite side, it was contended that the Point 
Four program, with its vital link with the investment 
of private American « ipital wars neither ade juate nor 
suitable for the conditions of these countries. The ereat 
scope for the utilization of capital, once certain pre- 
liminary difficulties were overcome. was being under- 
estimated, and in the absence of a tlaree flow of 
capital for development purposes economic conditions 


in these countries could sot in 


prove rapidly enough 
for the attainment and maintenance of political stability 

It was alleged that, by linking assistance to private 
investments, the United Scates wa» in effect exporting a 
ial philosophy It was poo if d out that the 
conditions sought for American private business through 


such instrument: as commercial treaties had in effect 
the result of laying down the framework of economik 
policy for those countries. In India, in particular, it was 


contended by some that private business was looked 


3. Cultural Relations 


ie DISCUSSION OPENED with an attempt to defins 


the meaning of culture and elucidate some of the 
basic characteristics of Indian and American cultures 
It was generally agreed that culture must be defined 
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upon with distrust by popular opinion and that by 
forcing governments to make concessions to private 
business in general, the United States’ policy was mak- 
ing for political instability. Representatives of Indian 
business challenged the correctness of this part of the 
analysis though they agreed with the Indian need of 
assistance from the United States on a governinent- 
to-government basis. 

Much emphasis was also laid by some on the new 
social forces that had been released in the Asiatic 
countries and the urgency of canalizing them in proper 
directions; this would be impossible without a suc- 
cessful program of economic development which pro- 
duced results within a cormparatively short time. Final- 
lv, it was pointed out that the whole issue had to be 
considered against the background of the competitive 
effort on the part of Soviet economy. The USSR 
had developed the resources of the central Asian re- 
publics even at some sacrifice of its own developmental 
program. Communist China could soon be expected to 
launch a program of intensive development, which 
would reach areas like Sinkiang on India’s border. The 
appeal of such efforts should not be underestimated 
It was therefore essential that the problem of develop- 
ing the resources and balancing the economies of 
southeast Asian countries be considered in the lieht 
of this world situation. Such a consideration should lead 
to undertaking a program of development on the ECA 
model, a program in which the aid given was sirable 
and in which the right and ability of cach country to 
adopt the degree of regulation and planning suited 
to its own needs were fully recognized 

This plea for a development program was underlined 
and in some ways specifically oriented toward the 
needs of the bulk of the population living in rural 
areas by reference made to actual! conditions in Indian 
villages, and the degree to which they were unaffected 
by present governmental programs except to the extent 
of beginning to labor somewhat under a feeling of 
frustration 


K. G. Saiyidain, Phillips Talbot, Rapporteurs 


broadly as the whole way of life of a people, which 
includes their behavior patterns, their social customs, 
their material possessions, their intellectual achieve- 
ments. It could not be identified only with the finer 
but materially less important things like the fine arts 
or poetry or knowledge of classics 

In order to bring about intercultural understanding. 
it was considered most important to realize that dif- 
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ferent cultural patterns exist and have a right to exist 
and that they have developed in response to the special 
environment and the special mental and emotional 
makeup of the people concerned. Some delegates ex- 
pressed the view that, for Americans, this was a com- 
paratively more difficult admassion to make because his- 
torcally their experience has been that generations of 
immigrants have sought willing assimilation into the 
American pattern of life. On the other hand, India 
has had a long experience of the mutual interaction 
and assimilation of different cultural streams resulting 


in a gradually enriched cultural synthesis, It would, . 


therefore, be healthy for Americans to be exposed to the 
influence of an alien culture so that they may realize 
that their own is not immutable or everlasting. It was, 
however, made clear that the mere physical contact of 
large numbers of people does not bring about cultural 
understanding, and the example was quoted of Amer- 
ican Gls who came to India in their hundreds of 
thousands during the war but went back without any 
correct or balanced understanding of Indian culture. 


Advantages of Cultural Exchange 

In the discussion of the characteristics of the two 
cultures, it was brought out that, generally speaking, 
there was a tendency in America to equate culture 
with material things which could be seen and mea- 
sured, while in India the tendency was to look com- 
placently on the phenomenon of a highly developed 
culture wedded to a comparatively primitive civiliza- 
tion. This very difference emphasized how significant 
and mutually advantageous could be the results of 
Indo-American cultural contact, provided the two na- 
tions thought more in terms of the future than of 
their past relationships. India, which had become the 
meeting point of Eastern and Western cultures, could 
be a creative sharer in the culture of the world in 
which the material and the sptritual both had to play 
a significant part. And as she enters into the phase 
of industrialization, India may be able to Ica some- 
thing of value from the methods being tried in Amer- 
ica for retrieving personality from the dangers of mech- 
anization. One delegate suggested that the Americans 


had a special responsibility to understand and wssiet 


India in the onentation of this process. Some other 
delegates, while admitting the need for benefiting from 
the experience of other nations, cautioned agaimet the 
danger that this responsibility might develop into a 
kind of “white man’s burden” in the cultural field 
It was pointed out that primarily it was the responsi- 
bility of the country concerned to orient its social and 
cultural policy in the light of its needs and ideals 

The discussion then turned to a consideration of 


factors in American life which tended to puzzle or 
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disturb the Indians (and vice versa) and thus handi- 
cap the growth of cultural understanding. There was 
more discussion of the American side, powibly because 
students and visitors went from India to America and 
comparatively fewer had so far come from Amenca to 
India. Among the factors pointed out were the Amen- 
can attitude toward marriage, divorce, and the Negro 
problem; the American impersonality im econornic re- 
lations; the proselytizing activities of misions; and 
interference with civil libertics as exemplified in the 
work of the “Committee on Un-American Activities.” 


Disturbing Factors Discussed 

It emerged froca the discusion that many thinking 
Amencans seriously deplored and protested against the 
attitude toward the Negroes and that, in recent years, 
there had been perceptible improvement in the treat- 
ment of Negroes in colleges and universities, The 
problem could not be solved merely through legislation ; 
what was necessary was the education of public opin- 
ion through democratic methods, and that was naturally 
a long and slow process. Among American intellectuals 
and others there was also considerable resentment at 
the attack on civil liberties implied in the work of the 
“Committee on Un-American Activities,” and protests 
had been voiced against it, 

Some American delegates explained that, as a rule, 
there was no “impersonalism” in American economic 
relations, but methods of bringing about better integra- 
tion between employers and e:aployees were beirg con- 
Mtantly examined and implemented by many business 
concerns so far as possible. With regard to proselytiza- 
tion, not all American delegates appeared to favor 
such activity, The Indian member, however, paid 
tribute to the valuable work done by American mis- 
sons in the field al health, education, and other social 
services. It was also made out that the real objection 
was not to proselytization as such but to methods some- 
umes employed and to the teadency to confuse Chris- 
vanity with Western cultures 

On the Indian sade it was pointed out that India 
could learn much from America in the matter of re- 
spect for dignity of labor; that India had to rid itself 
of the evil effects of the caste systern and the attitude 
of quiescence bred by a belief in the doctrine of Karma. 
It was, however, made out that India had not one but 
many philosophical trends and there were many in- 
dividuals and schools of opinion which advocated a 
creative individualism, and that an adequate under- 
standing of Indian culture called for a more balanced 
view of Indian thought. In the political fi¢ld, Indian 
history bad been marked by many rebellions which 
did not, by any means, fit into the picture of patient, 
unprotesting sufferance of evils, In fact, Mahatma 
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Gandhi's movement, though pacific and non-violent, 
was, on the one hand, an active and emphatic protest 
against the political plight of Indians and, on the 
other, 4 protest on behalf of human personality which 
was threatened by the forces of mechanization and, as 
such, it had a world significance 

Regarding the immigration laws, in wo far as they 
affected Indians, the general feeling was that the pre- 
sent quota systern was not satisfactory. It was not, how- 
ever, anticipated that any considerable iunmediate in- 
crease in the number of immigrants would follow even 


if it were modified 


Problems of Student Exchange 

The Round Table dicused at 
the difficulties experienced by 
went to America or Amerwan students who came to 
India. It was pointed out that both found it difficult 


considerable length 


Indian students who 


to adjust themselves to their new and sometimes bewil- 


deringly different environment and, while good work 


was being done by sore official and non-official agen- 
cies, more should be done to help the students to parti- 
cipate fully in the social and cultural life of the host 
country. There should be a more careful selection which 
would take into account not only their academic quali- 
fications but their general common sense and adapt- 
ability, and the period of stay should be not less than 
one year and, if possible, two years. It was also necessary 
that their program of study should be carefully planned 
selected. Some 
either through lec- 


about the 


beforehand and universities carefully 


preliminary coaching of students 
country 


uterature 


tures or study of suitable 
to be visited —and the establishment of friendly or- 
ganizations, official and non-official, to help and guide 
new students were also recommended 

Discussion also centered around the comparative ad- 


vantages of sending abroad youngerr or maturer 


dents and of inviting American specialists and experts 
to work in India or sending large numbers of Indian 


America. The general trend of opinion 


students to 
was that, in view of financial and other considerations 
it would be better, as a rule, to send out, for the 
present, expenien ed post-graduate students. The young- 
er students could have the benefit of working with 
formign 


other professors and ex- 


American (and 


perts in their own country It was pointed out that this 


was generally the policy which was being actually fol- 
lowed by the government of India 


the point was made that professors invited from outside 


In this connection, 


should be given full opportunities for participation in 
the work of the universities One delegate drew at- 
tention to the fact that for some students and for cer- 
tain types of courses, the «mall rural leg r an 


institution in a comparatively backward region may be 


more suitable. than big urban universities having a 
greater prestige value. 

The question of providing facilities for Indian stu- 
dents to receive practical training in American plants 
and factories was cormidered at some length. It was 
admutted that such opportunitics were limited at pre- 
sent but the objection against taking apprentices came 
not so much from the industrial concerns as from the 
labor unions. Some students had, however, been taken 
and there was evidence of a more liberal policy being 
followed in this matter. The members of the American 
delegation who had connections with industry promised 
to use their influence to further it. They also pointed 
out that they were now sending their own Indian execu- 
tives for practical training to America where they had 
full opportunities to learn the technical know-how. It 
would, however, be an advantage if Indian students 
who went out for such training had previous expenence 
in India of practical work in that field. Discussion also 
touched on the unportant question of adjusting the 
trained personnel to the available opportunities. There 
was general agreement that industrial planning and the 
training of personnel should go hand in hand; other- 
wise there was waste of time and money and a feeling 
of frustration on the part of qualified students 

A number of practical issucs involved in the ex- 
change of students were considered and suggestions 
made for meeting them, ¢.g. provision of fuller and 
facilines avail- 


colleges, the or- 


more appropriate information about 
able in American universities and 
ganization of surmmer schools which gave greater op- 
portumities for social and cultural contacts, frecing 
dollar exchange for the purchase of books and journals, 
enabling Indian students to work their way through 
colleges as many American students were able to do, 
granting of credit to American students for work done 
at Indian universities, making available the experiences 
of Indian students returning from American universities 
to intending students, the establishment of a liaison 
between the Inter-University Board and the American 


Council on Education 


Government Information Services 

In discussing the role of government information 
services, it was pointed out that while they were doing 
quite useful work, their effectiveness would increase if 
they did not present a too idealized picture of their 
respective countries and if they wave more attention to 
presenting the everyday life of the common man which 
will interest a much larger audience. Attention was 
drawn in the connection to the role of the powerful 
modern media of mass communication like the press, 
the films, and the radio which often tended to convey 
distorted, tendentious, or one-sided views of other coun- 
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tries but which could be used as influential agencies of 
education for international understanding. In view of 
their impact on very large numbers of people, the hope 
was expressed that the countries concerned will take 
suitable steps to exploit their educational possibilitics 
more intelligently. 


Cooperative Research 

The Round Table then took up the question of oo- 
operative research. The value of such research in the 
field of social science was generally accepted, although 
one speaker warned against the fad of what he called 
“scholarly auto-indoctrination by the committee meth- 
od.” It was made out that, in a situation like that 
existing at present, cooperative research should be 
directed not merely toward increasing the field of 
knowledge but also toward the achievement of social 


progress. 

As south Asia has, in the past, been rather far re- 
moved from the center of interest of American scholar- 
ship, note was taken of the work of the Joint Corm- 
mittee on South Asian Studies which operates under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Council. It was 
reported that the Joint Committee recently laid em- 
phasis on the establishment of cooperative research in 
south Asia in which a guiding principle will be as- 
sociation with, and assistance in, the development of 
indigenous scholarship, as there were many problems 
of these societies which could best be studied and 
examined by local scholars themselves with the tech- 
nical help of American specialists. Other proposed 
American activities included the creation of a common 
south Asian accessions list and the development of an 
American Institute in south Asia for the common 
benefit of American and south Asian scholars. 

Te emphasize the reciprocal nature of cooperative 
research, an American delegate pointed to the benefits 
that could be achieved from research sponsored jointly 
by some American and Indian universities, Not only 
could Americans study in India under such a scheme, 
but Indians could work on problems of social change 
in the United States, thus adding a fresh angle to Amer- 
ican research and also perhaps throwing new light on 
conditions in their home society. It was suggested that 
such joint research would have the further advantage 
of improving social study techniques developed in the 
United States and their modification for dealing with 
problems of non-Western cultures, 

In this connection, a delegate referred to the great 
social distance in some cases between American and 
Indian conditions. He suggested that, in certain types 
of studies, an Indian scholar could gain more by study- 
ing conditions in a country like Japan than the United 
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in the study of Indian culture, it was poin 

India should be regarded as a cultural 

not envisaged, as had been done in the past, in 
munal and sectarian terms, and that all the important 
claimants of that culture—Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, 
Western—should find their proper place in it. More- 
over, it was desirable to extend the scope of such 
studies beyond the ancient past and to include present 
trends and formative forces. 


The Fulbright Program 

The Fulbright Act was considered as a means of 
developing research opportunities for American and 
Indian scholars and students. The Fulbright agree- 
ment was expected to be signed shortly by the govern- 
ments of India and the United States. It will provide 
for the utilization of funds of the order of about Rs. 
7.5 milhon ($1,575,000) over a period of ten years or 
more. Under the terms of the Act, the funds (in rupees 
only) will be available for American scholam and 
students selected for educational institutions in India 
and for the transportation expenses (in rupees) of 
Indian scholars and students proceeding to the United 
States. It was also proposed to take advantage of the 
Fulbright grants for inviting American technicians and 
professional men to India. The grants might also be 
used to stimulate studies by American students in 
Indian archaeology, anthropology, art, linguistics, and 
other fields. It was suggested that further efforts should 
be made to discover some arrangement whereby the 
living expenses of Indian scholars working in the United 
States might be met from other funds in America, as 
the amount available under the Act could not be utilized 
for this purpose. 

At the conclusion of the discussions, it was made 
quite clear that the attempt to bring about better 
Indo- American understanding should not be interpreted 
as implying any kind of exclusiveness but must be re- 
lated to the broader pattern of better international 
understanding in which the delegates of both countries 
are sincerely interested. 
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States, and he made a plea for continued conscious 
ness of the values of multinational research coopera- 
ton. 

A number of cooperative research programs that 
are in operation or being planned were described. 
These included the Lategrated Social Science Research 
Project of the University of California, proposed to 
be located at Bangalore, India, the synthetic country 
studies that are to be a part of the Hoover Institute's 
survey of the impact of modern forces on life in dif- 
ferent countries, and programs sponsored by the In- 

In defining the approach which should be adopted 


NEWS CHRONOLOGY 


December 23, 1949, to January 5, 1950 


December 25: China. The US State Department warns 
that ship captains who attempt to run the Nationalist blockade 
may have their master’s licenses revoked. The waters around 
Hainan are declared a naval war zone by the Nationalists. 

December 23: Japan. The cabinet approves a new budget 
almost 60 billion yen smaller than last year's. It was reduced 
mainly bv cutting down such government subsidies as the price 
differential subsidy te producers of key materials 

December 24: India India suspends deliveries of coal w 
Pakistan in retaliation for Pakistan's alleged failure to deliver 
jute purchases. 

December 26; China. Chengtu, last Nationalist capital on 
the mainland, is reported taken by the Communists 

December 26: Philippines, President Quirino announces 
completion of plans for the US military aid program for the 
Philippines. He declines to state the amount of aid or how it 
is to be used. 

December 27: India. “Authoritative” sources report that 
India will reject the McNaughton proposals for a synchronized 
withdrawal of Indian and Pakistan forces from Kashmir in 
preparation for a plebiscite 

December 27: Indonesieo. Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands signs the document granting sovereignty to Indonesia, 
and a Netherlands-Indonesian Union is officially formed. The 
new nation is recognized by a number of countries including 
Great Britain, India, Burroa, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Australia 

December 27: Japan. SCAP announces that private imports 
will be restored on January | as the occupation's final major 
step in returning Japan's foreign trade to private hands 

December 28; Indonesia. The United States extends recog- 
nition to Indonesia and H. Merie Cochran is named first am- 
bassador from the US. Nationalist China also extends recog- 
nition 

December 29: China. The Soviet Union disputes the right 
of the Nationalist government of China to hold a seat on the 
UN Security Council 

December 29; United States. The Department of Defense 
announces that the US Sewenth Task Fleet in the western 
Pacific will be augmented by a carrier and two destroyers 

December 3): China. The Communist radio announces that 
the conquest of southwestern China is complete except for a 
few pockets of resistance in Yunnan and Sukang 


December 30; India. India recognizes the Peking govern- 
ment of China 
December 30: Indochine. Bao Dai, chief of the French- 


sponered state of Vietnam, and the French High Commis- 
sioner for Indochina sign an agreement securing a larger mires 
ure of sovercignty for Vietnam. Forcign affairs and defense 
will remain in French hands. The agreement is not formally 
effective until ratified by the French parliament 

Deermber 31: Chine A responsible US official reports agree 
ment between President Truman and the US National Security 
Council that American recognition should be withheld from 
Communist China at this time, that US occupation of For- 
mosa is out of the question, and that a study should be under- 
taken to determine what technical and financial aid might be 
given to the Nationalists on Formosa and Hainan 


tack.” A Soviet military court sentences twolve Japanese offi- 
cers to from two to twenty-five years’ imprisonment on pleas 
of wuilty to having attempted to wage biological warfare. 

January 2: Chine. Former US President Herbert Hoover 
and Senator Robert A Taft, in separate statements, urge the 
US to protect Formosa by force if necessary. 

January 2: Indonesia. President Sukarno predicts that New 
Guinea will be incorporated imto the United States of Indo- 
nesia before the end of this year 

January 2: Philippeses, The Batangas rebellion over elec- 
tion procedures is reported to hawe ended with the surrender 
of its leader to President Quirino. 

January 3: Pakistan It is reported that Poland has agreed 
to supply Pakistan with coal for an indefinite period in the 
absence of coal shipments from Lidia. 

January 4: China A report from Tokyo states that the 
US State Department has informed its personnel in lapan that 
the fall of Formosa to the Communists is “widely anticipated.” 

January 4: India. Deputy Prime Minister Patel warns that 
India’s relations with Pakistan are so strained that they are 
“capable of provoking war.” 

January 4: Jepen. The Soviet delegate to the Allied 
Council for Japan leaves a meeting because of a resumption 
of discussion on the fate of Japanese prisoners of war atill 
in the Soviet Union. 

January 4: Peticen Pakwtan recognizes the Peking gov- 
ernment of China. 

January 5: Chine President Truman announces that the 
US will send ne military aid to Formosa, but will continue the 
present ECA prograrn Great Britain breaks off relations with 
the Nationalist government of China. 

January 5: Patisten. Pakistan is reported to have accepted 
the McNaughton proposals to demilitarize Kashmir in prepara- 
tion for the plebiscite. 


The Fas Eastean Survey accepts no responsibility for the 
accuracy of items in the “News Chronology.” The chronology is 
based on reports in the New York Herald Tribune and the New 
York Times. It is prepared by Irving 1. Kramer. 
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January |: Jepen. Gen MacArthur, in a New Year's mes 
sage, tells the Japanese people thia their acceptance of their 
new Constitution, which renounces war and the maintenance 
of armed forces, cannot “be interpreted as complete negation 
of the inalienable right of self-defense against unprovoked at- 
= 


